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Book Notices. 63 

Iiehrbuch der Meteorologie. Von Dr. Julius Hann, Professor an der 
Universitat in Wien. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. Leipzig, 1905. 
Pp. xi -I- 642. 
The first edition of Harm's master-work on meteorology appeared in 1901. 
In four years, so rapid has been the advance along many lines, that to the sec- 
ond edition just published many additions have been made, chiefly as regards 
the results obtained by means of kites and balloons, and during the International 
Cloud Year. What Hann's Handbuch der Klimatologie is to climatology, his 
Lehrbuch der Meteorologie is to meteorology; authoritative; indispensable; the 
standard book on the subject. More need not be said. Teachers and students of 
climatology will find much in the Lehrbuch which can be used to supplement the 
data and the discussions in the Klimatologie. With these two books — fitting 
companion-volumes by the acknowledged master of the science of meteorology 
in all its bearings — any teacher is admirably equipped for giving instruction in 
meteorology or climatology. As a bibliography alone, either volume is worth 
more than it costs. R. DeC. W. 

lie Sahara, le Soudan, et les Chemins de Fer Transsahariens. Par 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Membre de l'lnstitut, Professeur au College de 
France, Directeur de l'Economiste Fran9ais. Paris, Guillaumin et Cie., 1904. 
(Pr., 8 fr.) 

In the first place, this book is a plea for the construction of a railroad, or 
railroads, across the Sahara, a great trunk line, from Algiers to Lake Chad, and 
a western line connecting Algiers with Senegambia. The discussion of this pro- 
ject naturally includes much that is only of a technical or national interest; 
but these problems are illustrated everywhere by the description of geographic 
conditions selected from the writings of the great authors on Africa, from Barth 
to the present, so that the reader incidentally gains quite a considerable amount 
of actual geographic information about the country. While not claiming to be 
more than a compilation in this respect, the book has the decided merit of being 
one of the best works of this kind, by bringing before a wider public, in a sys- 
tematic, well-rounded, scholarly arrangement, selections from the best literature 
on the subject which it would be difficult for the average reader to procure in 
its original form. 

From the reports of the explorers, from Governmental documents, and from 
his own observations in connection with colonial work in French Africa, the 
author has gained the conviction that " the pretended absolute unproductiveness 
of the Sahara is a legend which it is easy and necessary to destroy," and he claims, 
not without reason, that his book is likely to give a " complete rehabilitation of 
the Sahara," whose " enormous possibilities " promise abundant returns of the 
capital and energy spent on it. 

Only one-tenth of its area is actually the desert of moving sands which it 
is generally believed to be, and the causes of its desolation are, not its barren- 
ness, but the lack of irrigation and of safety. 

The climate is healthy and stimulating. The available water, if properly 
taken care of, would be sufficient to supply engine tanks and the needs of rail- 
road officials all along the proposed line, and traces of permanent settlements 
are found everywhere: abandoned, not for lack of water, but in consequence of 
the devastations of the marauding desert tribes. With a proper care of the 
water supply, by irrigation plants, boring. of artesian wells, and sanitation of 
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the existing wells, whose neglected condition alone makes them unhealthful r 
and with public safety established under a firm Colonial Government, the so- 
called desert could easily be brought up to the condition of the Crau and 
Causses regions in France, and support a population of ten millions. 

Under such conditions the building of a railroad would not only be feasible, but 
even prove a good investment, and more and more so in proportion as it contributed 
in its turn to the further development of the country. It would even have better 
chances at the start than the transcontinental railroads of America and Asia, in 
so much as railroads following the meridian as connections of zones of different 
products are of greater importance than those running along parallels. A rail- 
road which would create a direct route of transportation for the products of the 
Sudan — which would, so to speak, bring the tropics within six days from Lon- 
don, Paris, or Berlin — would be of greater geographical importance than any 
other trunk line previously constructed. 

Nor would the character of the country make its construction a great financial 
risk. Apart from the one-tenth of actually sandy desert, the ground is firm and 
solid. In its barest form it is the " hamada," a rocky plateau formation of partly 
cretaceous, partly Devonian, origin, with little or no soil or water. Where it 
is intersected by valleys the country is called " Sebka " (= net) by the Arabs, and 
the mesas left by erosion on the plateau or in the valleys are called " gour " or 
" mehasser," respectively. The plateau ends with a steep bluff called " kef " or, 
where it is large enough to resemble a mountain chain, " djebel." 

The lower regions, called " nebka " (= moist depression), often have a sandy 
subsoil, but, owing to the moisture, it is firm and fit for vegetation, so that these 
regions, too, are perfectly practicable. 

Even in the region of the " erg," the real sand dunes, the situation is not 
hopeless. For not only are they localized, so that they can easily be avoided ; 
they are also separated by longitudinal valleys, " gassis," where the ground 
is firm sand, with or without gravel ("reg"), and perfectly safe for building 
purposes. 

The grades are gentle everywhere, the highest location of the watershed being 
about 4,000 feet, so that, everything considered, the technical difficulties of the 
road would be even less than those of the American or the Canadian Pacific. 

A beginning has already been made by the " Societe des Phosphates et du 
Chemin de Eer de Gafsa;" a line of 245 kilometers from the port of Sfax to the 
phosphate mines of Metlaoui; a line which is operated without the slightest 
difficulty and pays large dividends. The main obstacle to constructions on a 
larger scale is the slowness of Government action, impeded by Parliamentary 
and bureaucratic routine, and the author hopes that private initiative may step 
in to accomplish the great work. 

There is no doubt that, aside from its mere geographical importance and its 
influence on the consolidation of French colonies in Africa and the strengthen- 
ing of French influence on that continent in general, such a railroad would be 
a matter of international interest. The author is certainly right in saying that, 
with such a railroad at the command of France, matters might have taken a 
very different turn at Fashoda. For the sake of the peaceful commerce of the 
nations, as well, as of a safe equilibrium of European influence in Northern 
Africa, it is to be hoped that the author's plea may not have been in vain. 

M. K. G. 



